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If you have ever noticed a baby, you will find that it looks closely at an 
object and accommodates itself to very near vision. Up to the age of 
forty people focus their vision to a convenient distance. About that time 
you will find when you try to read that your arm is not long enough, 
and old people have to get new glasses from time to time, which is a 
characteristic indication of advancing age. Of course, a near-sighted 
person does not have to do that. 

The hearing generally becomes impaired during the process of grow- 
ing old, so that most old people are not quite normally acute in their 
hearing. 

The pulse-rate becomes slower in old age, and that, too, like the 
changes in the eye, is a process that goes on from birth. At birth the 
pulse-rate is about 140. During the first year it falls to perhaps 100, 
and gradually goes down at maturity, when it averages 72. In old people 
you will find the pulse somewhat slower. That is one of the processes 
that goes on, like those of the eye, throughout the whole course of life. 

The lessons that we are to learn about the study of old age is, that 
it is inevitable, and we must adapt our practice to the age of the indi- 
vidual. You must not treat a young child as you would a grown per- 
son, nor must you treat an old person as you would one in the prime of 
life. For a person in the seventies it is not worth while to make any 
great sacrifice in the way of money and associations to go in search of 
health, because the probabilities are that the disturbance of the routine 
to which he has been accustomed through many years will do him more 
harm than any climate will do him good. Again, old people do not 
stand accidents or operations well. They live in a state of equilibrium, 
and any great shock is liable to disturb their balance and lead to death. 



A SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 

By M. ADELAIDE NUTTING 
Superintendent Johns Hopkins Hospital School for Nurses 

Nurses will share with other trained workers the general interest 
which is aroused by the recent announcement that Harvard University 
and Simmons College, the oldest and the newest of our institutions, have 
united in establishing what is called "A Training- School for Social 
Workers." This is, briefly, a school for the training of men and women 
in the practical administration of public and private charities. That 
great need exists for the training which a school of this nature will pro- 
vide no one at all familiar with social problems can for one minute doubt, 
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and it is gratifying to know that the first permanent school established 
for this purpose should be under the auspices of two such institutions as 
Harvard, the oldest university in America, and Simmons College. The 
Board of Administration of this new school will include President Eliot, 
of Harvard, and President Lef avour, of Simmons, and the director is Dr. 
Jeffrey M. Brackett, of Baltimore. Dr. Brackett has been well-known for 
many years as director of most of the important private charities, and 
of late as Supervisor of the City Charities of Baltimore. He has been a 
lecturer of the Johns Hopkins University, and is president of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction. Those living in Baltimore know 
him as the friend, helper, and adviser of all who are interested or en- 
gaged in any form of worthy social work, and his loss will be deeply felt 
in those centres of social and philanthropical activity which he has done 
so much to develop, and upon which he has left so strong an impress. 

The new school will be the first established in this country to give 
definite and systematic instruction in the whole field of social work. Ac- 
cording to the announcement, it is " A School for the Study of Charity, 
Correction, Neighborhood Uplift, and Kindred Forms of Social Service." 
It purposes to give to young men and women wishing to study these 
problems opportunities of doing so by practical methods under careful 
supervision and instruction, which is given alike to those who would be- 
come officers of institutions or would serve as volunteers. The topics in- 
cluded in the programme of instruction cover a wide ground. Some of 
them are : 

The aim of social service. 

Knowledge of standards of living, of neighborhood needs and re- 
sources. 

Improved housing. Hygiene of occupations. 

The settlement movement. 

The scope of charity. 

Causes of dependency. 

Public aid and private charity. 

Treatment of needy persons in their homes. 

The care of children out of their own families. 

Sanitary and preventive measures. 

Instructive visiting nursing. 

It will be seen at once that there is no agency for the relief of need 
that is not here considered, and visiting nurses will be quick to recognize 
the value which such an opportunity for study as is here offered presents 
for them. There is no phase of the work above outlined with which they 
may not come in contact in their daily rounds. Their usefulness to the 
community is in direct proportion to their ability to understand and 
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handle wisely questions of a distinctly social nature, into contact with 
which the call for their professional services has led them. It is under- 
stood that special opportunities will exist for visiting nurses to take 
advantage of some portions of the course of study. The school will be 
opened early in October, 1904, in Boston, near the centre of the city. The 
course will cover one academic year, ending in June, 1904, at which time 
a certificate will be given to those who have been in attendance. Those 
desiring further information may obtain it by writing to the director, 
Jeffrey M. Brackett, 8 Park Street, Boston, Mass. Persons wishing to 
enter the school may see the director by appointment in Boston from 
May 15 to June 15 and after September 15. 

Mr. Brackett will be assisted in his work by Miss Zilpha D. Smith, 
for many years general secretary of the Associated Charities of Boston, 
recognized as a leader in training workers, paid or volunteer. 



APPLIANCES EXHIBITED AT THE MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
TRAINING-SCHOOLS FOR NURSES IN PITTSBURG, 
OCTOBER, 1903 

By CAROLYN C. VAN BLARCOM 
The Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

(Continued from the March number, page 437) 

HAMMOCK FOR BABIES. 

The hammock shown in the accompanying cut is another adaptation 
of the stretcher which has been described. (Fig. 5.) 

It rests upon hooks hanging from the sides of the tub, but does not 
reach the water-level. It is found to be a great convenience when bathing 
such children as may not be put into a tub of water because of plaster or 
other dressings, for a child resting upon this hammock and covered with 
a bath blanket is warm and comfortable, and, being just above the water, 
may be given a thorough soap-and-water bath without the necessary 
articles having to be carried to the bedside. 

In giving morning baths to several children this simple device, which 
is used in the orthopaedic ward at the Johns Hopkins Hospital, lends no 
small aid in saving time during the busy morning hours. 

SWEAT-BATH APPARATUS. 

The sweat-bath apparatus which was demonstrated consists of an 
elbow of stove-pipe thickly covered with asbestos and attached to a tripod 



